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The folk musicians of south-western Rajasthan 
and their music form a subject very worthy of 
research and the book under review excites, 
therefore, eager anticipation. A study thereof, 
however, leaves one with mixed feelings. 

First, the credit side. 

The art of the Manganiyars and the Langas, 
in particular, has now acquired an avid 
international audience. The serious student has 
also benefitted from and is quite familiar with 
the writings of the late Komal Kothari in 
particular. The work under review is very 
welcome as it takes a pioneering step forward in 
calling to service the tools of systematic survey, 
tabulation and cartography to aid and carry 
forward the work so far done by observation and 
insight. In a sense it translates observation into 
fact and fact into visuals. To one familiar with 
the terrain and its music-makers it is a pleasure 
and an asset to see all those villages and all 
those people in maps and in photographs, some 
of which latter are really praiseworthy. Those 
who have any experience of this sort of work 
will appreciate the difficulties involved in 
collecting data from 2,111 individuals—about 
6,000-plus people—in the face "of problems of 
the standard sociological type". (The authors 
have recounted as an additional problem the 
absence of official detailed maps, but the District 
Census Handbooks did provide Tehsil-level 
maps and both they and the District Gazetteers 
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did contain District maps.) 

The book provides many interesting sidelights 
and nuggets of information. For example, the 
information about the Hudkals is a bonus (p. 311). 
The note about the Meghwals and their music 
(pp. 190-2) is very ineresting. It would have 
gained in worth if the information about the 
fourfold division of their repertoire had been 
further probed and elaborated: para, paSyanti, 
madhyama and the vaikhari are the four 
successively ascendant levels of sound (nada) 
in the philosophical thought of India and it is very 
exciting to hear of folk-song classifications 
purportingly conforming to these levels. 

Insum, there is a lot which is praiseworthy as 
far as the ethnography and its cartography are 
concerned, except that there is some lack of 
consistency and some minor overall 
shortcomings, to be mentioned later. 

The ethnographic context of the music also 
comes out well. The major shortcoming concems 
the treatment of the music itself. 

The music of the Manganiyars and the 
Langis is not classical either in its premise or its 
propounding: it is a paralle!, sui generis 
phenomenon fathered by sheer hereditary and 
honed virtuosity to which have been added, to a 
varying degree, some imbibed or even aped 
classical or pseudo-classical elements. 

Chapter 9 of the book does manage to bring 
out the essentials of this situation albeit in a 
laboured manner. But the treatment of the 
“gayaki", the lok-ragas (folk-melodies) involved, 
and the one principal indicator of the parallel 
classicism, the uncany feel for the notes, the 
intervals and the consonances exhibited in the 
tuning of complex instruments such as the Sindhi 
sdrangi seems to betray less than adequate 
exposure, study and internalizing. 

As regards the gayaki or style of singing, ina 
work having mainly to do with the art of the 
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Manganiyars and the Langas, lack of reference 
to the Jangda style of singing is inexplicable. Of 
the song-types rendered in this style only Sola is 
mentioned and it, too, is misspelt as Solu; there 
isno mention of Bhawan and Dodha. Coming to 
the folk and the "midway melodies", the Mand 
in its triple connotations as raga, style and the 
individual compositions has not been adequately 
dealt with and the supposition that there are four 
types of Mand has not been examined. Mand, 
like much else in the music of westem Rajasthan, 
cannot be fully understood without the conjoined 
context of Sindh and areas contiguous with it. 
The work duly takes note of this fact: ". . . there 
have been extensive historical and cultural 
relations with Sindh to the west and Kutch and 
Saurashtra (in Gujarat) to the south" (p. 10). But 
beyond this the theme has not been adequately 
pursued. Asa result, but for passing references, 
adequate notice has not been taken of Shah 
Lateef (1689-1732), his "Risalo” and its “surs" 
(sargas or chapters), without reference to whom 
and which it is not possible to know about the 
Asa-Sameri family of lok-ragas of which our 
Mind was a member ora bequest. This omission 
also results, for example, in 'Rano”" being 
mentioned as a lok-raga whereas it is nothing 
but Kutcchi-Kafi, the label "Rano" having its 
basis only in some compositions about the legend 
of Mumal and Mahendra,the Rand or Rano of 
Amarkot, the subject, incidentally, of Shah 
Lateef’s "Sur Miimal" in his "Risalo" being in 
that raga, viz Kutechi-KAfi. Similarly, there is 
no raga called Sasvi (pp. 96-98): the word in 
Sassui and "Sur Sassui" in the "Risalo" assigns 
five surs—Sassui, Mazuri, Desi, Kohiyari and 
Hussaini—to the tragic tale of Sassui. If the so- 
called Sasvi riga is also known as Sameri (p.98), 
then the rendering should have been compared 
to one of Sameri and, ideally, zeroed down to 
the concerned song or songs in the concemed 
"Sur" in the "Risdlo". It may be mentioned that 
SAmeri, too, is known to the "Risdlo" as Samundi 


and provides the title for "Sur Simundi”. 

Similarly, again, not only do the cardinal 
centrality and relevance of Asa and its 
tremendous vogue right from Gujarat to 
Himachal Pradesh, and, of course, in westemn 
Rajasthan, go unnoticed but the book also 
unwarrantedly announces the lok-raga's 
extinction (p.110): it is very much alive in 
expressions as varied as the Bhaw4i and the 
balladeers' songs of Gujarat and the singing of 
the ballad of Pabuji in Rajasthan. 

Extended reference to the legacy of the Stfi 
poet-musician saints of Sindh is necessary not 
only for understanding the lok-ragas in the music 
of western Rajasthan but also fora proper appraisal 
both of the names of some classical ragas occurring 
in the talk and the repertoire of the purveyors of 
this music and the apparent classicism of their 
gayaki. The "Surs" of the Shah included these 
classical raga-names: Kalyana, Yamankalyana, 
Sri, Desi, Kamod, Kedar, Sarang, Ramkali and 
Bilawal. The Shah was served and accompanied 
by the musicians Atal and Cafical. The Kalam of 
Shah Inat(c. 1623-1712) was arranged under 22 
"Suruds" or modes of singing, the titles of which 
included these classical raga-names; Kalyana, 
§ri, Ramkali, Dhanaéri, Jaitéri, Bilawal, Desi, 
Sarang, Todi and Kimod. Thus, the imbibing of 
some trappings of classical music by these folk- 
musicians need not be ascribed only to contact 
with courts and towns: it may as well be traced 
back to the Siifi saint-poets of Sindh. And, of 
course, Sindh also gave birth to or shared a whole 
bunch of lok-ragas like Asa, Sameri, Kohiyari, 
Manjh (the Mand of Sindh), Mari, Karahal, 
Sorath, and Kutchhi-Kafi. Thus, the music of 
western Rajasthan has necessarily to be 
understood in the composite context of, at least, 
Sindh, Gujarat, and westem Rajasthan. Just to give 
one example, in western Rajasthan Sarang is 
associated with Malhar (p. 102): Shah Lateefalso 
resorted to Sarang to welcome the rainy season. 

As regards tuning, the material given on p. 234 
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does not goa wee bit beyond what Komal Kothari 
and Sudha Rajhans had already provided around 
1970, in"Cirmi", 1967, and the monograph about 
the Langas, 1972; on the other hand, it omits 
information about the tuning of the 8 jharas 
(misspelt here as Johra) and confounds the reader 
by omitting to identify the tivra Ma and the komal 
Ni. The concept of the Sadarang gamma, 
denoting a chromatic tuning, perhaps, has not 
been touched, 

And now, some comparatively minor points 
concerning the book as a whole. 

Use of diacritical marks may pose problems 
for the lay reader as well as the printing press. 
And yet it is a must in a work like this where a lot 
of vernacular terms are involved and their right 
pronunciation is crucial. The absence of such 
marks in this book creates a host of problems. 
To give just a few examples, the spellings used 
give no idea of the correct pronunciation (given 
in each case within brackets here): barabagh 
(Badabagh), ratijaga (ratijaga), mata (mata), jati 
(jiti), khamp {khamp), par (par), kalam Sufi 
(Kalam Sufi), gali (gali), and vani (vani). 
"Nathuri sarangi" will make better sense when 
written as Nathii-ri sarangi, ie., sarangi named 
after Nathi. 

A difference is sought to be made between 
dhani (dhani:owner) and the dhani (dhani: 
hamlet); but how is the reader supposed to 
distinguish one from the other is the absence of 
diacritical marks? 

If it was found impossible or inadvisable to 
use diacritical marks, then the next best thing 
would have been to modify the spellings, where 
necessary and possible, to convey elongation and 
stress as in fact done on p.143 in the case of 
Loorand Teej; but this, too, has not been done. 
Forexample, raga (melodic formula) would have 
been more comprehensible as raag (and of as 
Tag, as suggested on p.149, because that will 
denote to the non-Hindi-speaking reader 


something entirely different. 

Some avoidable errors of spelling, enunciation 
and pagination have also crept in. Jaimati 
becomes Jasvanti and "King of Ran", Ranka 
King” onp. 86. Gorakhnath is spelt as Goraknath 
{p. 192). Village Satto near Myajalar in district 
Jaisalmer becomes Santo in the maps on pages 
79 and 197 and Sauto on p. 78. Sanu, the village 
of Fazla, becomes Sonoo both in the text and in 
the map on p. 162. On p.142 Kurjan (Demoiselle 
Crane) is spelt as Khurjan. Kankroli become 
Kankroh on p. 87. {It is another matter that this 
shrine does not really belong to this assembly of 
what are essentially "folk" shrines). On the same 
page Nohar (tehsil) become Nosar. Page 
numbers for all maps number 37 and onwards 
need to be incremented by 6; so do all tables 
number 28 and onwards. This seems to have 
been caused by a later insertion of the chapter 
"Small Times Big Spaces". 

Some factual errors are also there. On page 
87 Ramdeora is rightly ascribed to tehsil Pokran 
of district Jaisalmer. But on pages 192 and 198 it 
is assigned to Jodhpur district. The book states 
that the legend of Dhola-Marwan does not form 
a part of the Dhola epic of the Braj region. 
However, the story in question does not find a 
place in the epic in question though it occurs as 
one subsidiary to that of Nala and Damayanti. 

On p. 84 it is stated that "The Par Bhopa of 
Dev Narayan are not hereditary priests or 
performers", but on the very next page Balai 
performers are stated to be the "hereditary 
musicians of Gujar patrons", though on p. 78 it 
has been stated that in the case of Dev Narayan 
the patrons and Bhopa are generally of the same 
caste, i.e., Gujar. 

As mentioned at the outset, the book is very 
welcome; it would have been even more so if, 
principally, its musicology had measured up to 
its ethnograhpy. 

VUAY VERMA 
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This is doubtless a work of singular value. As a 
record of interviews—generally pointed—-with 
thirty-nine leading musicians, four fascinating 
essays on Bharat Ratna awardees, and seventeen 
honorific, yet truthful ones on those musicians 
who are no longer with us but whose memories 
we surely cherish, it is to my mind the only book 
of its kind so far, and hence its review too has to 
take a somewhat unusual form. I have gone 
through it more than once; I had to, because it is 
packed with very interesting material and is, at 
places, instructive and quite informative as well. It 
has not been easy for me to pick all its salient 
features, but here I have been helped, in part, by a 
close reading of two (of the three) prefatory notes, 
one by Professor (Mrs.) Krishna Bisht, a former 
Head of Delhi University's Faculty of Music and 
Fine Arts and herself a very competent musician 
and musicologist; and the other by Shri Anil Sinha 
which has given me such information as the author 
himself could not provide in his own 
autobiographical preface (pp.XIII-XVIH) which 
is, however, not only readable, but also revelatory 
of the author's innate humility. Luckily, some of 
the book's key features have been well chosen by 
Mrs. Bisht; my own reading of the work has 
confirmed them; and I may list them as follows: 


a, It provides truthful accounts of the artistes’ 
own experience, reflections on music, personal 
struggles and familial environment, and thus 
fills a lacuna in our concern with the world of 
music as it presently is. 

b. Italso presents some controversial views, such 
as the one relating to the origin of sarod, in 
such a balanced way that the reader is able to 
decide on his own as to which of them really 


makes sense. 

c. It highlights our musicians’ widely shared 
emphasis that the world of sangeet is utterly 
free from the taint of communalism. 

Care has also been taken to determine the duty 
and responsibility of the media, the society 
and the government towards our music. 

e. Finally, besides being very well written, the 
book is distinguished by the author's ability to 
put questions to the artistes in such a way that 
is sensible, penetrating and determined, but 
never impolite. 


As for the author's preface (titled siaafe at 
ata) I find it, very likeable. It convinces me of 
his eligibility for writing a book of this kind. What 
is more, in acknowledeging the author's own 
indebtedness to those who have assisted and 
encouraged him, his preface not only reveals his 
innate humility but his uncanny eye for detail which 
is perhaps due to a basic demand of tabla-rhythm 
in which he specializes, namely, scrupulous 
attention to the proper execution and ordering of 
the bols which the art builds upon, so as to project 
their individual sonant uniqueness. What, 
however, lends exceptional value to the book is its 
potential to provoke the readers' own thinking, in 
addition to providing them with a good deal of 
interesting information and a far better idea of our 
musician's ability to think and of their sense of 
values. This many-sided utility of the work should 
be clearly borne out as I now proceed to deal with 
its actual content. 

However, in so far as this content is very 
diverse, I propose to divide my reflections into 
Separate segments as follows: 

A. Informative Passages 

Here, I will refer to those pages which provide 
such details about the lives and work of our 
musicians as deserve to be better known. Some of 
these pages recount incidents that are very likely 
to make the reader chuckle with delight; and some 
other would make him feel a little edified because 
of the nobility (or at least gentility) exuding from 
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the musicians’ exemplary attitude or attempts to 
make sense of some present state of affairs in a 
very balanced way. 

B. Questions and Answers 

Under this head I will list mainly those pages 
where the more penetrating questions and 
satisfying answers occur, with occasional 
comments from my side to help the reader to react 
more readily to the verbal exchanges. The 
questioner, in each case, is the author himself: so, 
to refer to him, the latter Q should suffice; but in 
the case of respondents—the artistes 
interviewed—who are so many, individual names 
will have to be given . Where the QA duels are 
specially striking, some extracts may have to be 
cited. This should make us realize that quite a few 
of our better known musicians are not only good 
performers but watchful and balanced thinkers as 
well. 

C. Accord and Dissent 

This segment will draw the readers' attention 
to those pages which show two musicians giving 
utterance cither to different views on the same 
subject or to common grievances or problems. 
Generally, however, most of the chapters call for 
thorough reading, just because they teem with 
interesting material. 

A. AsIsaid, [have in mind the many incidents 
described in the book but the most delightful of 
these, involving Sharan Rani (sarod) and the tabla 
maestro Ustad Ahmad Jan Thirakwa, occurs on 
P. 252; and the most gripping one, because of its 
sheer bizarreness, relates to a detail of Ustad 
Bismillah Khan's riyaz (p. 318-319). However, 
these are not the only incidents that make the work 
fascinating, and even a quick look at the following 
pages /paragraphs should keep the reader glued to 
the book. 

The big, middle para on p.55 which speaks of 
a very queer challenge faced and met with 
‘devastating’ effect by the tabla maestro, Pandit 
Kishan Maharaj; first para on p.77 in the chapter 
on Jairam Potdar, presently director of Kathak 


Kendra (New Delhi) who is widely known not 
only as a superlative harmonium accompanist, 
but for his painstaking researches in the field of 
Marathi Natya Sangeet; the first para on p.98 which 
recounts Tarun Bhattacharya's santoor recital as 
an invocation of peace for the souls of those who 
lost their lives in the World Trade Center 
cataclysm; very touching accounts of the impact 
of some memorable Odissi performances by 
Sanchita Bhattacharya (pp.104-105); p.161 which 
tells us how Buddhaditya Mukerji, one of our top 
sitarists, heaved a sigh of relief on being told that 
the rhythmic clapping which once greeted the end 
of his 5-minute recital in Yugoslavia was an 
expression of hearty applause, and not of 
disapproval as it generally is in the West; a similar 
rarity on p.180 where Manilal Nag, another sitar 
maestro, gratefully recalls how in his up-and- 
coming years, and at absolute variance with the 
Practice today, he was open-heartedly acclaimed— 
and so encouraged—by such a senior artist as 
Pandit Omkarnath Thakur; and, on p.191, a quite 
heart-warming account of how our musicians, like 
Pandit Mohinder Sarin, are sensitive to our armed 
forces’ sacrifices. 

It would however be wrong to believe that the 
work being reviewed is good only at narrating 
incidents. It also projects our musicians’ tendency 
to respond, sometimes a little waywardly, but 
mostly quite sensibly to searching questions, and 
generally with the requisite measure of poise. 
Good or bad, the answers are almost always 
provocative, the very first interview (with Ustad 
Abdul Halim Jaffer Khan, pp.3-11) being a fine 
example. 

B.Q. Why is your Alipa so brief? 

A.H.Jaffer: Alipa is really meant to preface 
dhrupad singing, not for sitar playing. Further, a 
vilambit gat provides ample ground for playing 
reposeful tonal phrases. Hence, a long and leisurely 
Glapa before t2/a-bound playing is relatively 


unnecessary (p. 4). 
Q. In the light of the fact that our 
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instrumentalists today vie with each other in 
relating their gharind to the legendary Tansen, 
would you like to say something about your own 
gharana? 

A. Gharani! Tansen! | openly declare that I 
and my baaj have nothing to do with Tansen. As 
for the word gharani, it is to me quite vacuous. 
Nor do [ attach any value to the ghardnas as such. 
How are they necessary? Is not Camatic music 
flourishing without being hemmed in by 
gharins? It is really very painful that people have 
succeeded in dividing (the world of) sur and laya 
on the basis of gharanas.(5) 

Now, such unusual answers are bound to 
provoke any thoughtful reader into many 
questions. Personally, I regard this maestro as a 
superlative virtuoso, but here, to be sure, his 
thinking is awry. In innovating his distinctive 
Jafferkhani baaj, 1 ask, is he dividing the art of 
sitar playing (on the basis of sur, tala and formal 
graces) or just diversifying it? If the different 
gharanas specialize in different ragas, or if, without 
any damage to its grammatical schema, they (the 
gharanas) present the same raga differently (yet 
winsomely) by availing of varyingly designed 
compositions and utilizing formal graces and texts 
of dissimilar look, meaning and emotive hue, do 
they not make us aware of the exhaustless aesthetic 
potential of one and the same raga? Diversifying, 
T repeat, is not the something as dividing. (It was 
well after expressing myself thus that I came across 
Pandit Bhim Sen Joshi's supportive views, on 
p.171). And, finally, does this sitar maestro 
propose a re-shaping of Hindustani music on the 
model of its Carnatic colleague? Should our very 
way of singing the individual swara become 
similar to that of our south Indian vidwans? Above 
all, is it not a hard, unmistakable fact that it is 
essentially our gharanas that have preserved and 
brought out the limitless creative reaches of our 
music. If the art of painting has thrown up such 
diverse styles (or schools) in the West as 
Impressionism, Expressionism, Abstract 


expressionism, Cubism, Surrealism, and 
Minimalism, is this to be taken as a disruption of 
this visual art or as a proof of the infinite scope it 
provides for creativity? The desire to be innovative 
is perfectly fair; but a glib condemnation of an 
established tradition which has given us maestros 
of diverse, yet comparable excellence is quite as 
improper. 

Yet, to be fair to the totality of this maestro's 
answers in this opening interview, I must add that 
his other utterances (in this chapter) make 
admirable sense, and that the way he emphasizes, 
with the help of an actual example, the absolute 
absence of communalism in the world of music 
(p. 9, 4th regular para) or the pointed way he 
bemoans the state of music in Pakistan (in the 
immediately following lines) are refreshing eye- 
openers. 

However, not merely its opening chapter but 
the entire book is replete not just with provocative, 
and (at places) questionable answers, but also 
with quite a few spirited yet well argued and (at 
places) even illuminating rejoinders which bespeak 
of our musicians'—even tabla players'—ability 
to think and argue competently. Here, at once, 
I feel impelled to refer to Chapter 27 which records 
the interview with Prof. Rangnath Mishra who 
not only poses the sensible question why some 
reputed gharanas of tabla do not make use of the 
inky circle when it is so visibly a part of 'the right 
one’ (215), but even questions the propriety of 
pronouncing yoga as yoga(214); and, what is 
more, even hints at the possibility that rhythm 
may be given a place of pre-eminence in sangeet 
because it is able to charm us without the aid of 
words and tones graded in a scale (218). But in so 
far as limitations of space prevent me from 
dwelling on all the questions and answers at length, 
I may dilate on just one or two ‘interviews’ more, 
and then quickly list those pages, may be even 
paragraphs, which contain some striking verbal 
interactions. See for example the very next chapter 
which records the interview with the sarod maestro, 
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Ustad Amjad Ali Khan: 

Some pointed (at places, even caustic) 
questions (p. 21, 2nd para), and some very 
satisfying answers, without even a semblance of 
getting irked; expression of fine sentiments in 
respect of the ideal nature of music as also of 
sensible views on (a) creation of new ragas (20,21), 
(b) right tabla accompaniment (21,22), (c) 
introduction of intervals in the course of a single 
recital (22,23), (c) fusion in the realm of music 
(though a much better view on this specific form 
of creativity has been put forth by Vishwa Mohan 
Bhatt on p. 233) and (d) on Ustad Bismillah Khan's 
own and other music lovers’ attitude to his need 
for financial help (28-29). 

However, the crowning touches here are 
provided, first, by the maestro's amazingly 
balanced remark that though houses of worship 
are not absolutely essential (because the locus of 
true religiousness is the human heart), it is yet 
very wrong to destroy them (29, last para); 
secondly, by due emphasis on communal amity 
(30); and, thirdly, by the singular but by no means 
insignificant remark that, even like the elements, 
music is not tied down to any particular religion, 
and that though it cannot satisfy hunger, music 
can certainly nourish the soul (31). 

The next 'interview' projects some very 
sensible ‘answers’ by Ustad Asad Ali Khan, our 
only Rudra Veena expert (33-37). What the 
maestro says about the future of veena-playing in 
our country (34-35) should make us all sit up 
apprehensively. Luckily, however, some relief is 
provided by what we are told about adherence to 
the guru-shishya parampardof teaching at L.T.C., 
Kolkata. The next interviewee, Ustad Aasheesh 
Khan, is likely to surprise the reader by his 
preferring not only Buddhadev Dasgupta, but 
Sharan Rani as well to the far better known, Amjad 
Ali (41). But what I have found difficult to digest 
is what Aasheesh Khan has said about A.R. 
Rahman (42). Luckily, however, satisfying views 
expressed during the course of interviews far 


outnumber the questionable ones. 

In spite of being an acknowledged concert artist, 
Kalpana Komkali's very right emphasis on the 
value of a mother's role in the family (42-46); the 
courageous and quite proper rebuttal of Kumar 
Gandharva's view that tabla-playing cannot claim 
to be an independent art by Kishan Maharaj, the 
first ever tabla-maestro to be honoured with the 
Padma Vibhooshan award (50), and his quite 
warranted opposition to excessively slow and 
quick paces of Jaya in music, as also to over 
emphasis on the shastriya paksha of this art (51); 
Prof. G.C. Srivastava's very sensible disagreement 
with the view that institutional teaching in music 
is not producing any worthwhile results (58)—a 
reaction which issues, if a little more spiritedly, 
also from Principal Madhup Mudgal (183-184); 
Gundecha Brothers’ correct definition of the right 
way to sing jungalbandi (62)—a view which is 
not only echoed by the Rajan-Sajan duo, but quite 
properly highlighted by them in the context of 
interpersonal relations taken quite generally (198); 
the many inconveniences of everyday living to 
which our topmost musicians are subject to, as 
listed not only by Fahimuddin Dagar (p.148), but 
by the famed Varanasi duo of vocalists, though 
the latter alone highlight the matter against the 
rampant craze for the game of cricket (204); Gopal 
Chandra Panda's revelation of the three ragas and 
the three specific gamakas which distinguish 
Odissi classical music as rooted in the 
compositions of Jaideva (67) (and of which I have 
no knowledge at all); Sanchité Bhattacharya’s 
sensible explanation of why an Odissi recital 
generally begins with b4oom/ pranam( 101), and 
her moving appeal to our political rulers (106); 
Principal Madhup Mudgal's balanced remarks on 
the differring value of words in classical and 
sugamsangeet (184, 186); Pdt, Mohinder Sareen's 
explanation of why exactly such sangeet should 
be regarded as sugam (188) and his mention of a 
little known, but important detail which the 
composer of sugam sangeet has to bear in mind, 
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that is, the precise moment where the singer may 
have to breathe restfully (190), and (in myview) a 
rightful protest against the continuing tendency to 
overrate K.L. Saigal as a singer (195). 

It would however be wrong to believe that what 
] have said so far, on the basis of my first reading 
of the book, is all that makes the work fascinating 
and richly informative. The truth rather is that 
subsequent readings of the book have struck me 
with a number of other facts and arguments which 
I just cannot help but referring to. 

Ustad Ahmad Jan Thirakwa's 25-year long 
stint as a tabla accompanist with Bal Gandharva in 
various plays, and his noteworthy open-hearted 
admission that he had not seen any other vocalist 
adapting variations of laya to expression of different 
rasas as effectively as Bal Gandharva could (80); 
admission of the intrinsically untuneful tone of 
gaand dha as they sound on a harmonium, along 
with an expert player's device to cover the defect, 
by such an admittedly competent harmonium 
accompanist as Jairam Potdar (90); an account of 
the main reason why vocalists have often preferred 
the harmonium to sarangi as an accompanying 
instrument (91-92); the non-aesthetic worries of 
today's professional musicians who no longer enjoy 
any royal patronage (95); a C.D. for de-stressing 
(produced by Tarun Bhattacharya) which is selling 
well even in foreign countries (97); Buddhaditya 
Mukerji (the sitarist) as the first Indian musician 
to perform in the British House of Commons 
(153); very interesting information (provided by 
Bhajan Sopori) about the musical ancestry of 
santoor, as also about the artist's own innovations 
in re-structuring the instrument and his distinctive 
playing of some taans (and use of chikZri) which 
is possible only on a santoor (167-168); Pandit 
Bhim Sen Joshi’s inability to characterize any of 


his recitals as memorable, because he still sees 
some lacunae in his singing (174); a somewhat 
similar expression of the same inability by the 
famous violinist Dr. N. Rajan (133); and Ustad 
Zia Fariduddin Dagar's contribution to the 
propagation of dhrupad, and his emphasis on three 
such formal graces as I had never heard of earlier, 
namely, padchedan, patjhad, and pataka (136). 

C. Be it noted that, on one point at least, this 
dhrupad maestro entirely disagrees with another 
very senior member of the Dagar family. 
According to Ustad Zia Fariduddin Dagar, the 
word 64n/(and its 4/5 forms) are just the product 
of some individual's whims (138, last line). On 
the other hand, Ustad Fahimuddin Dagar insists 
that the Dagar b4n/alone is that pure bani which 
incorporates and builds upon all the essentials of 
sangeet. Both, however, agree in maintaining that 
it is better to regard dhrupad as an epitome of 
ancient Indian cultural values than as a mere genre 
of classical vocal music (136, 146). 

All this should be enough to sustain the 
readers’ interest in the book . Yet I cannot close 
this review without inviting their attention to what 
I regard as a superlative instance of how one's 
commitment to music can surpass every other 
interest. Once, when Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan, father 
of Amjad Ali, met the then President of India, 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, and when the First 
Citizen anxiously enquired if the ageing maestro 
needed any help, the latter's ready answer was: 
‘Sir! Just protect raga darbari, please; it is facing 
mutilation; and now, Sir, I beg leave to ga—to be 
on time for namaz (17). 

The book abounds in such fascinating material, 
and its multifarious richness make us feel beholden 
to the author. 

S.K. SAXENA 


